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On  highway  from  Quito  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador 


THIS  is  the  story  of  the  longest  road  in  the  world.  Once 
it  was  only  an  idea  and  most  people  called  the  idea  a 
foolish  one.  It  was,  they  declared,  an  engineers’  dream! 

Many  years  ago  when  railroads  were  spanning  the  North 
American  continent,  and,  as  a result,  the  people  of  the 
different  sections  of  that  continent  were  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  engineers  began  to  talk,  and 
then  to  plan,  a similar  railroad  system  in  South  America. 
They  even  dared  to  speak  about  a time  when  the  two  systems 
might  be  joined  through  Central  America. 

Such  railroads  were  begun.  There  are  many  miles  of  them 
in  South  America  now.  But,  for  the  most  part,  they  have 
been  built  in  only  a few  localities. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  and  automobile  traffic  mul- 
tiplied in  the  North,  it  was  decided  that  for  the  ordinary 
man,  highways  would  serve  South  America  much  better 
than  railroads.  For  one  thing,  highways  are  easier  to  build 
than  railroads  and  are  much  less  expensive.  Besides,  almost 
everyone  can  use  them,  from  the  owner  of  a car,  or  a beast 
of  burden,  down  to  the  individual  who  has  only  his  feet 
to  depend  on. 

"We  can,"  declared  some  Latin  American  engineers, 
"survey  a route  which  will  include  such  good  roads  as  we 
already  have  in  the  different  countries.  Then,  little  by  little, 
we  can  build  further  stretches  of  road,  which  we  shall  join 
together  at  national  boundaries.  In  time  we  can  have  at 
least  one  great  highway,  connecting  the  capitals,  and  later 
perhaps,  the  principal  cities,  of  the  ten  republics  of  South 
America.  A good  name  for  such  a road,  or  system  of  roads, 
would  be  the  Pan  American  Highway,  while  we  can  name 
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different  stretches  of  that  highway  for  South  American 
Heroes.  ’ ’ 

This  suggestion  was  made  first  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  the  American  Republics.  That  conference  was 
held  in  Chile  in  1923-  One  of  the  purposes  of  these  inter- 
national meetings  is  to  discuss  ways  and  means  which  will 
help  the  members-  the  American  republics.  Of  course  it 
was  at  once  realized  that  a road  connecting  the  South 
American  countries  with  one  another  would  do  just  this. 

The  plan  grew.  A Pan  American  Highway  Confederation 
was  soon  established  with  headquarters  in  Washington.  The 
problem  of  deciding  upon  suitable  routes  for  the  highway 
was  undertaken.  The  Pan  American  Highway  Confederation 
served  as  a central  office,  a clearing  house  for  mutual  aid  of 
every  kind.  It  made  maps  of  all  the  countries  too,  and  from 
time  to  time  gathered  reports  of  progress.  Then  the  lines  on 
the  maps  showing  the  different  stretches  of  road  in  South 
America  were  changed  to  agree  with  the  reports. 


Liberator  Bridge,  Venezuela 
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Arrangements  were  made  for  the  United  States  to  lend 
money  for  road  building  to  the  countries  which  needed  it. 
For  it  was  understood  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  its 
southern  neighbors  would  increase  at  the  same  time  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

Besides,  some  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  roadway 
would  lie  through  some  of  the  smallest  countries  and  those 
most  sparsely  populated.  It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  ask 
such  countries  to  assume  the  heaviest  burdens.  The  United 
States  could  well  afford  to  share  the  expenses  with  its 
neighbors. 

The  United  States  shipped  steel  for  the  bridges;  it  shipped 
cement  and  excavating  equipment.  Each  country  used  such 
local  road  materials  as  it  possessed,  and  its  own  laborers. 
Men  in  Uruguay,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  all  the 
other  republics  in  the  Southern  Continent  were  soon  cutting 
down  trees,  thrusting  back  the  jungle,  tunneling  through 
mountains,  swinging  picks,  hauling  dirt  and  gravel  for  some 
portion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

At  first,  enthusiasm  for  the  Pan  American  Highway  was 
greatest  in  South  America,  where  they  sought  a roadway 
to  link  the  capital  cities.  In  1929,  however,  representatives 
of  the  Central  American  countries  met  at  Panama  to  be  sure 
that  their  portion  of  the  road  would  be  built  too.  This 
proposed  road  would  be  called  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
meaning  the  highway  between  the  Americas.  It  would,  the 
engineers  hoped,  connect,  or  almost  connect,  the  two 
continents. 

They  didn’t  dare  be  too  definite  in  their  statement.  For 
there  was  a stretch  of  land  which  they  were  most  uncertain 
about.  That  stretch  lay  in  the  southern  part  of  Panama  and 
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Curve  on  highway  north  of  Mexico  City 


was  known  as  an  impassable  jungle.  Men  could  sometimes 
slip  along  the  coast  or  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  but  a road 
would  have  to  go  through  the  jungle  itself.  The  natives 
there,  it  had  always  been  said,  were  most  unfriendly.  Ex- 
plorer after  explorer  had  tried  to  pass  through  that  jungle, 
but  no  man  had  ever  succeeded  in  going  through  from  north 
to  south,  or  south  to  north.  Not  much  was  known  therefore 
even  about  the  lay  of  the  land.  The  boundary  line  between 
Panama  and  Colombia  was  uncertain.  It  really  began  to 
appear  as  though  all  cars  and  all  travelers  would  have  to  be 
transported  by  sea  from  Panama  to  Colombia — from  Central 
to  South  America. 

At  this  time  there  was  a school  teacher  in  North  Carolina 
who  had  been  growing  quite  excited  about  the  idea  of  a 
highway  linking  the  two  continents.  He  could  understand 
what  such  a highway  would  mean  to  the  Americas.  He 
wrote  to  the  Pan  American  Highway  Confederation  for  its 
publications  and  read  all  he  could  about  the  subject.  He 
thought  and  thought  of  those  creeping  miles  of  roadway  in 
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South  and  Central  America.  Some  miles,  according  to  the 
reports,  were  paved  and  smooth.  Others  were  of  gravel, 
or  of  dirt.  Some  miles  were  still  trails  which  only  mules 
could  follow.  Yet  roadways  or  tracks  were  increasing, 
leading  across  the  pampas,  through  thick  forests,  over 
wind-swept  mountain  peaks.  Some  of  the  dirt  roads  were 
known  as  “all  weather  roads.”  They  could  be  used  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Other  dirt  roads  were  called  “dry 
weather  roads,”  and  these  could  be  used  only  during  a 
part  of  the  year.  Still,  thought  the  teacher,  they  were  roads! 

And  everywhere,  the  reports  he  read  declared,  surveys 
were  being  carried  on,  progress  was  being  made.  Everywhere, 
that  is,  except  at  that  one  place,  the  jungle  in  southern 
Panama. 

One  night  the  teacher  put  aside  the  reports  and  said: 
“I  will  go  and  explore  that  jungle.” 

He  had  never  done  any  exploring  as  dangerous  as  that!  He 
was  laughed  at,  but  he  didn’t  mind.  Many  people  tried  to 
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On  highway  at  outskirts  of  Ciudad  Valles,  Mexico 
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discourage  him.  But  he  wouldn’t  be  discouraged.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  his  first  attempt.  So  he  tried  again  the  next 
summer.  He  had  difficulties,  but  he  got  through!  He  brought 
his  notes  back  from  Colombia  to  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Confederation  office  in  Washington.  No  one  and  nothing 
had  harmed  him,  except  the  fleas  and  mosquitoes. 

So  now  it  is  believed  and  hoped  that  where  one  man  could 
go  others  can  follow.  The  highway  through  even  this  jungle 
will  probably  be  laid  out. 

There  have  been  other  pioneers.  Several  Latin  Americans 
have  made  the  trip  over  land  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  United 
States.  One  party  tore  down  its  automobile  and  put  it  on 
muleback  over  some  sections  of  the  way.  In  1940  a Cali- 
fornian went  from  California  to  Buenos  Aires  in  a second- 
hand automobile.  Two  Argentinians  and  a friend  have 
driven  motorcycles  through  Central  America  to  the  Southern 
Continent.  These  adventurers  have  not  always  been  able  to 
follow  the  land  route  which  the  highway  between  and 
through  the  continents  will  take.  But  somehow  or  other 
they  have  gone  through. 

All  this  time  in  Washington  at  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Confederation,  which  serves  the  Central  American  republics 
as  well  as  the  republics  in  South  America,  men  were  changing 
the  lines  on  their  maps  as  the  reports  of  progress  came  in 
from  the  different  countries.  They  will  tell  you  it  is  very 
exciting  to  read  those  reports.  They  run  something  like  this : 

“From  Y to  Z grading,  bridging  and  paving  continues.” 

“The  stretch  from  R to  S is  almost  finished.” 

“Dry  weather  road  is  now  open  to  B.“ 
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“The  bridging  of  such-and-such  a river  is  now  under 
study.” 

“The  route  over  the  mountains  has  been  approved  and  is 
now  being  surveyed.” 

Fewer  and  fewer  came  the  reports  of  “impassable  trails.” 
More  and  more  reports  began,  “Construction  commenced.” 
“Such-and-such  a bridge  has  been  opened  to  traffic.  Rapid 
progress  may  be  expected.  Great  activity  continues.” 

In  Washington  only  pencils  were  being  moved  on  the  maps. 
But  along  the  roadways  in  the  different  countries,  auto- 
mobiles, burros,  ox-teams,  llamas  and  men  on  mule  or 
horseback  were  moving,  using  the  new  miles  of  roadway, 
crossing  back  and  forth  from  one  country  into  another.  The 
roadway  was  already  helping  the  trade  of  the  people  of  one 
country  with  those  who  lived  in  the  next.  It  was  speeding 
up  manufactures,  too.  The  road  was  reaching  into  places 
where  roadways  had  never  been  before.  People,  some  of 
them  new  immigrants  from  across  the  sea,  were  going  into 
these  newly-opened  sections  to  settle. 

The  people  of  South  America  were  becoming  more  and 
more  neighborly.  In  time,  when  the  two  continents  were 
joined  and  the  roadway  went  through  Central  America  to 
North  America,  the  numbers  of  their  neighbors  would 
increase. 

Now  neighborliness  was  one  of  the  words  men  had  first 
used  when  they  began  planning  the  Pan  American  Highway. 
They  used  two  other  words  frequently — trade  and  travel.  But 
with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  with  the  increasing 
fears  that  this  war  would  reach  across  the  seas  to  the 
Americas,  it  was  realized  that  the  highway  link  between 
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the  continents  would  be  important  for  another  reason.  That 
reason  was  defense. 

Statesmen  understood  that  it  had  become  a question  not 
of  preserving  the  liberty  of  one  country  or  of  two,  but  the 
liberty  of  both  American  continents.  The  future  of  the  whole 
Western  World  was  in  danger. 

One  way  to  defend  both  continents  was  to  protect  the 
Panama  Canal.  For  in  enemy  hands  the  possession  of  the 
canal  would  separate  the  Americas.  Once  separated  either 
half  of  the  hemisphere  might  the  more  easily  be  attacked. 

Another  way  to  defend  the  Americas  was  to  produce  in 
the  two  continents  everything  needed,  both  for  the  daily 
lives  of  the  people  and  for  the  war  effort.  Before  the  war 
North  America  had  purchased  many  such  products  from 
other  lands.  Now  such  lands  were  seized  by  our  enemies. 
Yet  at  a time  such  as  this  the  United  States  needed  most  some 
of  those  very  supplies  which  it  could  no  longer  obtain. 


PHOTOGRAPH  HY  HcJKfcJrjKi  U. 

Ferrying  across  a lake  between  Chile  and  Argentina 
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Highway  winding  through  forested  area  in  Honduras 


Because  much  of  South  America  had  not  been  fully  de- 
veloped, and,  because  the  roadways  were  opening  up  new 
sections  which  held  needed  materials,  we  could  expect  great 
aid  from  our  southern  neighbors.  Rubber,  quinine  and  tin 
were  among  the  products  which  we  needed  most  and  which 
South  America  could  furnish. 

There  were  other  exports,  such  as  metals  of  various  kinds, 
fibers  and  different  plants  used  in  medicines,  which  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  possessed.  These  were  in  addition 
to  many  products  we  had  always  received  from  the  south, 
such  as  bauxite,  bananas,  Brazil  nuts,  castor  beans,  coffee 
and  chicle. 

On  their  part,  the  South  American  countries  were  looking 
to  us  for  many  manufactured  articles  which  they  had  been 
purchasing  from  other  lands  across  the  sea.  They  needed 
shipments,  too,  of  building  materials  and  machinery  in  order 
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to  set  up  and  develop  their  own  manufacturing  plants.  And 
in  the  transporting  of  all  these  goods  to  and  from  the  sea- 
ports, the  new  roadway  system  would  have  an  important 
part.  When  it  is  completed  and  such  goods  can  be  transported 
the  entire  distance  between  the  continents,  the  worth  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway  will  be  even  greater.  Automobile 
trucks  can  travel  quickly  over  good  roads  and  can  carry 
sizeable  loads,  while  the  way  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  by  sea,  even  in  peacetime,  is  long  and  slow. 

When  the  Pan  American  Highway  is  finished,  the  trade 
between  the  Latin  American  countries  will  greatly  increase. 

Men  throughout  the  Americas  spoke  and  wrote  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  as  something  soon  to  be  realized,  a 
highway  which  would  reach  all  the  way  from  Buenos  Aires 
in  Argentina,  or  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  to  Laredo  on  the 
border  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Then,  suddenly,  as  the  republics  had  feared,  war  came. 
The  sea  route  proved  highly  dangerous  and  many  ships  and 
cargoes  were  lost.  Men  from  all  the  Americas  were  lost  too. 
The  dark  shadow  had  reached  across  the  seas  to  the  Americas. 
Many  things  happened  then  and  happened  very  quickly. 
Among  them  was  the  building  of  another  strip  of  road.  This 
time  the  road  was  in  Canada. 

For  years  and  years  there  had  been  another  group  of 
dreamers  who  had  talked  of  the  possibility  of  a road  being 
built  through  Canada  to  Alaska.  Such  a road,  they  said, 
would  be  known  as  the  Great  North  Road.  Although  they 
had  done  their  best,  the  engineers  could  not  make  enough 
men  believe  in  their  dream.  There  were,  the  unbelievers 
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said,  too  many  difficulties.  But  now,  with  the  need  of  closer 
cooperation,  now  with  the  question  of  defense  the  most 
important  question  of  the  day,  the  dream  became  a reality. 
That  new  strip  of  road  fairly  raced  through  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  north  and  north  and  north  to  far-off  Alaska. 

Because  this  road,  named  by  the  dreamers  the  Great  North 
Road,  but  officially  called  the  Alcan,  was  to  be  used  largely 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  until  the  war 
was  over,  not  much  was  told  about  it.  Like  the  Pan  American 
Highway,  this  road  presented  many  engineering  difficulties. 

With  the  building  of  the  road  to  Alaska,  the  peoples  of 
two  continents  with  one  accord  began  to  say,  “Just  think 
of  it.  The  Pan  American  Highway  reaches  from  Argentina 
to  Alaska !’ ’ 

The  people  of  America  have  a right  to  be  proud.  The  main 
route  through  North,  Central  and  South  America  will  cover 
thousands  of  miles,  over  thirteen  thousand  if  you  go  to  the 
southernmost  city  linked  by  that  Highway,  and  over 
fifteen  thousand  if  you  follow  the  main  highway  to  its  end. 
For,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina,  the  highway  turns  north 
again,  and  runs  for  two  thousand  miles  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  Brazil.  One  can  in  time,  when  the  road  is  fully  completed, 
ride  from  one  end  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  other.  This,  in 
itself  is  a triumph  for  the  dreamers  and  the  planners.  It  is 
a miracle  of  engineering,  an  all-American  achievement.  The 
Pan  American  Highway! 

The  term  “Pan  American  Highway”  was  first  used  for  the 
proposed  roadway  in  South  America.  For,  in  what  is  now 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  parts  of  Argentina  and  Chile, 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  men  there  was  once  a roadway 
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system.  The  Incas  built  it,  and  it  united  one  tribe  with  an- 
other. The  New  Pan  American  Highway  passes  by  the  re- 
mains of  some  of  the  bridges  of  that  system.  In  Central 
America,  likewise,  it  passes  over  the  remains  of  a road,  the 
first  road  built  by  the  Spaniards.  Over  the  “gold  road’’  as 
this  was  called,  the  white  men  sent  loads  of  gold  and  silver 
ingots  from  the  treasure  of  the  Incas  to  the  Spanish  galleons 
waiting  on  the  eastern  coast,  ships  that  because  of  their 
rich  burden  were  spoken  of  as  the  Spanish  Treasure  Fleet. 

Riches  will  be  carried  over  that  portion  of  the  road  again, 
riches  moving  both  north  and  south,  but  no  load  will  be 
more  valuable  than  the  people  journeying  in  both  directions. 
For,  when  the  highway  is  finished,  it  will  mean  that  the 
citizens  of  Canada,  of  Alaska,  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  can  get  in  cars  and 
set  forth  to  become  better  acquainted.  That  acquaintance 

will  be  made  easier  if 
those  who  journey  have 
learned  not  only  the  lan- 
guages, but  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  lands 
they  expect  to  visit. 

In  time,  it  is  even  hoped 
that  ferry  service  for  auto- 
mobiles can  be  established 
to  those  other  American 
republics,  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and 
Haiti.  Such  a service  will 
be  considered  part  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway. 


Indian  carriers  in  Guatemala 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  is  an  international  organization  maintained 
by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics.  It  was  established  in  1890.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  promote  peace,  commerce  and  friendship 
among  all  the  Republics.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries  in  amounts  proportional  to  population. 

The  special  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  private  and  governmental 
organizations  as  well  as  with  individuals  in  the  countries  members  of  the 
Union.  These  divisions  gather  information  on  foreign  trade,  health,  statistics, 
education,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  agriculture,  travel,  and  labor 
and  social  information  and  many  other  subjects. 

Inter-American  conferences  are  organized  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
time  to  time.  Some  of  these  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pan  American  Day  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  on 
April  14. 
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